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A FULLER EVALUATION OF THE 


EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
by words without knowledge?—Job, 38: 2 


Ir came as quite a surprise to see a journal of the 
standing of The Scientific Monthly publish an article 
as completely unscientific as Harry J. Fuller’s “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes, or Prius Dementat,” which 
appeared in the issue for January, 1951. Perhaps 
Dr. Fuller’s oracular pronouncements regarding the 
fate of educators, “Whom the Gods seek to destroy, 
they first make mad,” was fulfilled in at least the sec- 
ond half of the bifurcated title. It undoubtedly made 
a lot of educators mad, not in the old sense of insan- 
ity, but rather in the new, colloquial meaning. It 
apparently made a lot of us who are not educators 
a bit “mad” at the same time. 

The first unscientific error which Dr. Fuller com- 
mitted was the most glaring. Forgetting that the 
avowed aim of science is to become objective, Dr. 


By 
ARTHUR J. BACHRACH 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF CLINICAL 
AND MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA HOSPITAL 


Fuller allowed his obvious zeal to run away with him. 
As a result he resorted to invective. Examples of 
this fault which are most unpalatable include these :* 


. . The confusions and inconsistencies that dominate 
the thinking (perhaps my use of this word is inexeusably 
charitable), the utterances, and the activities of many 
education professors. . . .2 

Rubbish, I say, complete, consistent, and colossal rub- 
bish.3 

Persons of education know (perhaps that is why so 
many education professors do not)... .4 

This example of neo-Hitlerism is a pronouncement of 
one of the leading Brahmins of American education. . . .5 


1 The page references throughout the article are to The 
Scientific Monthly, January, 1951. 

2P. 33. 

3P, 34, 

4P. 38. 

5P, 41, 
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One could go on and extract from almost every 
paragraph that is presented in the article similar 
instances of words that are designed to appeal to the 
emotional side of the reader with little regard for 
clear presentation of the ideas which Dr. Fuller ap- 
parently holds so dear. 

With many of these ideas I am certain I could 
agree if Dr. Fuller had offered them in a fashion 
which was not tainted with subjectivity and venom. 
Emerson in his Essay on “Nature” wrote: 


A man’s power to connect his thought with its proper 
symbol, and so to utter it, depends on the simplicity of 
his character, that is, upon his love of truth and his desire 
to communicate it without loss. 


Unfortunately, the thoughts which the article was 
designed to communicate were lost in a maze of 
pseudo-humorous pomposity. 

The second unscientific approach which Dr. Fuller 
employed was the inclusion of indiscriminate anec- 
dotal material which, properly used, could have con- 
tributed much to his thesis. The selections included 
had a naiveté that weakened their value tremendously. 
For example, is there any individual with only a 
modicum of understanding of polling technique and 
attitude measurement who could not find a myriad 
of flaws in the comparison that Dr. Fuller offers of 
“High-School Graduates of the Present Compared 
with Those of 25 Years Ago”’?® It is hardly a mean- 
ingful or objective type of study which is carried on 
in what appears to be a haphazard manner in 
“,,.. planes, hotel lobbies, barbershops, and soda 
fountains.”? I have no doubt that anyone who had 
any academic axe to grind could find an impressive 
number of people to poll, all of whom would bear 
out his hypothesis with gay experimental abandon. 

Finally, as regard to method, I would question Dr. 
Fuller’s sweeping rejection of such “flamboyant and 
turgid vocabulary”® as “frame of reference,” “crea- 
tivity,” and “group dynamics” to which he appends 
the parenthetical remark “(whatever this may be).”® 
J. N. W. Sullivan has something to contribute to this 
phase of the discussion in “The Limitations of Sci- 
ence” (New York, 1949), p. 105: 


... We must remember that the entities used in a sci- 
ence are abstractions from experience. And only a cer- 
tain group of experiences are regarded as relevant. The 
entities with which a science works, and in terms of which 
it tries to account for the particular set of phenomena it 
is investigating, are all composed out of certain selected 
bits of our total experience. And they are composed as 
economically as possible. Scientific concepts are never 


6 P. 36. 
TP. 35. 
8 P. 39. 
9 P, 37. 
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any richer than they need be for the particular PUrposes 
for which they are designed. 


Had Dr. Fuller stated that there is a pitiful seman. 
tie blind alley into which many terms in curren; 
usage lead us, I would agree whole-heartedly, }y; 
tongue-in-cheek pretension of a complete lack 9; 
comprehension of these terms accomplishes nothin: 

Let us turn now to a consideration of some of the 
targets and straw enemies Dr. Fuller has erected, 
He quotes from an address of A. J. Carlson befor 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science : 

. . . I know of a specific chemical remedy which wou)j 
check and ultimately eradicate such mental and mora] 
flabbiness from us. That chemical is a simple one; iron, 
iron in the backbone. 


To which Dr. Fuller adds: 


Certainly, our high schools are putting some chemical 
substances into our students, mostly whipped cream and 
marshmallows—but are they really furnishing any iron 
for the backbone? I believe most of them are not.10 


The impression we get from these statements is that 
modern education, being as Dr. Fuller says “anti. 
intellectual,” tends to treat with paternalistic softness 
the students under its charge. Contrast this with the 
recently quoted statement of Professor Einstein: 


... It is, in fact, nothing short of a miracle that the 
modern methods of instruction have not yet entirely 
strangled the holy curiosity of inquiry. .. . It is a very 
grave mistake to think that the enjoyment of seeing and 
searching can be promoted by means of coercion and a 
sense of duty. 


Whom, then, can we believe? Shall we accept the 
word of Drs. Carlson and Fuller that modern educa- 
tion is injecting students with “whipped cream and 
marshmallows” instead of iron and, through this com- 
plete lack of academic discipline, is making intellec- 
tual frappés of them, or shall we accept the opposing 
thought of Professor Einstein? 

Or can we turn for final authority to Edith Hami- 
ton, in “The Greek Way to Western Civilization” 
(New York, 1948), p. 23, who writes of the Greek 
culture which is so integral a part of the humanities 
Dr. Fuller respects: 

The Greek mind was free to think about the world as 
it pleased, to reject all traditional explanations, to dis 
regard all the priests taught, to search unhampered by 
any outside authority for the truth. The Greeks had free 
scope for their scientific genius and they laid the founds 
tions of our science today. 


I do not mean to imply that Dr. Fuller is entirely 
without justification in his attacks. Rather do I wish 


10 P, 37. 
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to make abundantly clear that he does not have a 
monopoly on truth and that in the issue of education, 
as in all others, there may be found men of excellent 
character and learning arrayed on both sides of the 
controversy. Another example of this may be en- 
countered in Dr. Fuller’s vehement chagrin concerning 
the poor state spelling is in today. Perhaps he is 
correct in this assumption. It may be that instructors 
throughout the country are bombarded with such hor- 
rife examples of spelling as those which are repro- 
duced in his article. We might then say that we are 
all agreed that spelling is of paramount importance in 
the making of a truly educated man, and yet even on 
this subject we shall find an occasional heretic such 
as Veblen who said in “The Theory of the Leisure 
Class’ (New York, 1931), p. 399: 


English orthography satisfied all the requirements of 
the canons of reputability under the law of conspicuous 


Shorter Papers. 
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waste. It is archaic, cumbrous, and ineffective; its ac- 
quisition consumes much time and effort; failure to ac- 
quire it is easy of detection. 

I, for one, do not agree with Veblen in this. I 
relish words as pleasurable, symbolic means of com- 
munication and feel, as does Dr. Fuller, that the com- 
mand of them is valuable and important to every per- 
son of education. But Dr. Fuller should attempt a 
clearer, less chauvinistie presentation of his views so 
that everyone, including the professors of education 
whom he reviles, may profit from what good is con- 
tained in them. The intellectual contributions the 
humanities can offer are not given the justice they 
merit in unintellectual pronouncements such as his. 

In short, Dr. Fuller, as an educated man, should 
follow the teachings of the Greek educator, Aristotle, 
in adopting a “Golden Mean” and practice temper- 
ance in his professional life. 





ACADEMIC PERSPECTIVE 


JOHN PILLEY 
Wellesley College 


In his editorial column in ScHoon anv Socirery, 
January 6, Dr. Kandel referred to three recently pub- 
lished essays on American higher education which give 
further reminder of how the changes that have taken 
place in it during the past hundred years have been, 
as he put it, “a response to society’s changing demands 
rather than the result of some basic principles.” 

Dr. Kandel referred to the great confusion there 
still is over the principles which should be guiding 
the work of the universities but made no suggestion 
himself as to how the universities were to gain a 
clearer vision of them. He did, however, quote a 
paragraph from one of the books he was discussing 
which expressed a view that is open to some question. 

The paragraph Dr. Kandel quoted was from the 
45th Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching of which the president, 
Oliver C. Carmichael, is the author. In it, Dr. Car- 
michael, after deploring the lack of any “consistent 
and clear-cut philosophy of American higher educa- 
tion,” went on to say: “The great need today is for a 
modern restatement of the function of higher edu- 
cation, a redefinition of the college and its purpose, 
and a reformulation of the fundamental goals of the 
university.” 

One ground for questioning whether “a reformula- 
tion of the fundamental goals of the university” is 
the thing that would help them most in rendering a 
better service to civilization is that any new formu- 


lation would have to be philosophical, and there is 
no reason for supposing that it would be any better, 
or more widely, understood than are the original 
formulations now available. 

Dr. Carmichael may have had something of this in 
mind when he spoke of the importance of an edu- 
cational philosophy which was “clear-cut,” though it 
was not very easy to be sure just what he meant by 
the expression. It seemed as though he meant one 
that sought to make itself easily intelligible by avoid- 
ing all reference to anything that did not admit of 
precise specification. The objection to any such phi- 
losophy is that it necessarily leaves out of account, 
and thereby distracts attention from, all the more im- 
portant but less specifiable things that are discernible 
only by insight. Since the main duty of a university 
is to deepen the insights upon which the quality of 
civilization depends, a philosophy which achieves in- 
telligibility by abandoning all attempts to give ex- 
pression to them would render civilization a very 
back-handed service. 

A further ground for questioning Dr. Carmichael’s 
suggestion is that it carries with it the idea that the 
making of a university can start with precise specifi- 
cations of what is wanted just as a technological enter- 
prise does. In fact, the making of a university is 
much more like the making of a work of art. The 
ideal which directs a university towards great achieve- 
ment is not an abstract and specifiable ideal of the 
kind that is the directive influence in technology. It is 
a concrete ideal that no more admits of precise speci- 
fication than does the concrete ideal that the artist 
seeks to express in his work. Words can at most pro- 
vide some suggestive indication of what this ideal is, 
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never a clear-cut definition. It is only within the com- 
munity of understanding developed in the course of 
the common enterprise of making a university that 
such suggestive indications can be rightly understood. 
It is only within it that the ideal of a university can 
take shape and become the unifying possession of its 
members. It is only through it that the university 
becomes the living unity that entitles it to its name. 

For the universities to show the influence of right 
principles working within them, the necessary condi- 
tion is that they should develop more living fellow- 
ship. Until they do, their members are not likely to 
show any more vital interest than they do at present 
in statements (whether clear-cut or subtly articulate) 
about the kind of excellence that a university should 
be striving for. They are, on the contrary, likely to 
continue in the pursuit of disconnected specialities 
without giving any more thought than they now do 
either to their responsibility as members of a uni- 
versity or to the nature of the joint undertaking. 

There is much in the individualistic traditions of 
our times that is unfavorable to the development of 
fellowship in common enterprise. It might have been 
hoped that the universities, by understanding these 
traditions, would have been able to withstand their 
influence and achieve a greater degree of fellowship 
than exists in the world outside. In fact, this has not 
happened, and to see the best examples of fellow- 
ship, we have to look not to the universities but to 
the workshops and offices of the country. 

There are many reasons for universities having 
failed to sustain as close fellowship as is to be found 
outside them. One of the most important is the high 
valuation that they have placed upon a highly tech- 
nical kind of scholarship. This, with its emphasis 
on a kind of positivistic objectivity, discourages the 
kind of reflection that leads to self-knowledge and, 
with it, to a knowledge of what Coleridge once 
ealled “the all in each and each in all.” A fur- 
ther consequence of the high valuation placed upon 
such scholarship is that the universities in appoint- 
ing scholars to their faculties have had very little 
regard to the degree to which they have achieved the 
personal quality which truly humane study fosters 
and without which a scholar is no more than a servant 
of a cause he does not understand. They have thereby 
excluded the scholars who have most to contribute 
to fellowship and who incidentally (!) are likely to 
be the best teachers. It is only when universities 
break with tradition and make their appointments 
with more regard to personal quality that they will 
become able to direct themselves by a sense of prin- 
ciple. Until such time whatever unity they have will 
have to continue to be maintained by their ad- 
ministrations. 
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MORALE OF COLLEGES 


ERNEST BARRETT CHAMBERLAIN 
New York 16 


WHEN The New York Times, under the above hea@. 
ing, recently printed in full a letter which I had writ. 
ten the editor protesting the implications in two arti. 
cles by Benjamin Fine, reporting on a “nation-wide 
survey” conducted by that newspaper, it gave gener. 
ous opportunity for the discussion of a question vita! 
to all of us. 

Especially sharp issue was taken with Mr. Fine’: 
statement: “Proposed drastic reduction in this nun. 
ber [of staff members], probably the worst in recent 
years, will cause serious repercussions and may de- 
stroy the morale of the academic profession, spokes. 
men for higher education warned.” 

That such a forecast is an unwarranted assumption, 
I stated to be not only my own opinion but that of a 
number of educators with whom I had discussed the 
matter. I questioned whether such a statement could 
possibly be considered representative of the academic 
profession. 

It also seemed to me that a position equally 
open to question was taken in the article, “Draft 
Fears Upset College Students,” in which were found 
the phrases, “have lost morale” and “a sense of panic, 
even hysteria.” 

It appeared that the three specific statements from 
colleges, quoted in the second article, registered chiefly 
the general sense of restlessness and confusion which 
is being felt by all classes of people throughout the 
country, and the world. It was further admitted that 
a major cause of the restlessness lies in the confused 
policies of government bureaus themselves. Only 
brief attention was drawn to any constructive efforts 
being made by certain colleges to ameliorate the 
situation. 

I am confident that college students furnish far 
more examples of intellectual and moral courage than 
of so-called “wrecked” morale. And I emphatically 
raise the question whether any useful or patriotic 
ends can be served by the weighting of news stories 
in favor of negative and destructive conclusions. 

Is that the kind of attitude which we are all urging 
each other to take in time of national crisis—namely, 
the attitude of encouraging and upholding those 
things that bolster morale and strengthen the will 
to win, whether in college or in Korea? 

Judging from letters that keep coming to me from 
men and women of widely differing positions in the 
educational world, my statement expressed a vigorous 
common faith. It is a faith in the ideals held by our 
schools and colleges from the day of their founding— 
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held by the teachers and students alike. Here are 


some typical reactions : 


Your emphasis on the need for a more constructive at- 
titude toward the difficulties faced in this period of 
national preparedness is a service to all colleges. 

There is too much hysteria at the present time. I think 
we shall do our country a good turn if we stick to our 
tasks that we have to perform, and perform them better 
than we have been accustomed to doing. There is as much 
danger in the professional propagandist stirring up the 
population as there is in subversive activity of the enemy. 


Several comments took the position that every such 
constructive expression is “very much in order; a just 
boost for the colleges and their students. .. .” “Col- 
leges and students will find fortitude to carry on. 

..” “We Americans are constantly going to ex- 
tremes emotionally and it is good to be hauled up once 
in a while.” 

Perhaps the most concrete report came from the 
vice-president of a college with a long record of cou- 
rageous pioneering achievement. As to their stu- 
dents, he wrote: 


No, there is no ‘‘wrecked morale’’ on this campus. 
In my judgment the undergraduates have kept their 
heads with really remarkable steadiness and, if anything, 
the quality of academic work is higher rather than lower. 


Perhaps this is a good time for all of us connected 
with education to remind ourselves that the country 
looks to us to lead, not to follow; to advance, not to 
retreat; to listen to the inner counsels of faith, not 
to those of fear. 

Nearly thirty years ago Nicholas Murray Butler 
declared prophetically : 


Courage is the only weapon left by which the true 
liberal can wage war upon all those reactionary and 
leveling movements. Unless he stands the ground and 
makes his voice heard and his opinion felt, it will cer- 
tainly be some time before civilization can resume its 
interrupted progress. 


BEHAVIOR OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Tuomas H. Briacs 





In November The Saturday Evening Post published 
a guest editorial entitled “It Looks as if the Kids Were 
Running Away Hell Bent with the Schoolhouse.” In 
it Chester L. Saxby, who is characterized in a footnote 
as a writer of fiction, bewails the behavior of youth 
in schools, citing instances of unruliness and of 
strikes, all of which he attributes to “progressive edu- 
cation,” 

From my wide observation of high schools all over 
the country I conclude that Mr. Saxby is still writing 
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fiction. The instances that he cites are probably cor- 
rectly reported, for there certainly is, and probably 
always will be, occasionally misbehavior of youth, as 
there is of adults. But the intended impression that 
youth are “running away hell bent with the school- 
house” is not only not in accord ‘with the facts, but 
it is also, as the entire tone of the editorial indicates, 
malicious. 

My impression is that the behavior of youth is bet- 
ter, far better, today than it was a generation ago, 
and certainly it is better by and large in the schools 
than it is on the streets and, indeed, in many homes. 
Can anyone doubt that youth behavior outside the 
school is largely influenced by that of the adult popu- 
lation, or that parents are more responsible for it than 
the teachers who have control only five hours a day? 

That there have been a few strikes by students is a 
matter of record. But how many in the 25,000 high 
schools of the nation? Compare the number with 
that of adult workers. “Locking the teacher out” is 
no longer heard of; and the interruptions of instruc- 
tion to reprove petty mischief in class, frequent a 
generation ago, is seldom heard, as better teaching 
has won the intelligent interest and attention of stu- 
dents. 

To check my own impressions, I asked a group of 
experienced high-school principals, “How does the 
behavior of students in classrooms compare with that 
of a generation ago?” Seventy-nine per cent said 
that it is better; 17 per cent, that it is the same; and 
four per cent, that it is worse. Sixty-eight per cent 
think that the behavior of pupils in the building but 
outside the classrooms is better; 17 per cent, the same; 
and 15 per cent, worse. 

To the question, “How does the behavior of youth 
outside of school compare with that a generation ago?” 
sixty per cent think it is better; 15 per cent, the same; 
and 26 per cent, worse. The principals widely dif- 
fered in their answers to the question, “Approxi- 
mately what per cent of youth do you think behave 
better in school than outside?” The answers ranged 
from zero to 99, with a median of 55 and modes at 
50 and 75. 





FABLES FOR TEACHERS 
No. V 


Pauu F. BRANDWEIN 


Forest Hills High School, N. Y. C. 
and Teachers College, Columbia University 


Nor so long ago, a teacher in search of knowledge 
about teachers read the following statement in a text- 
book : 


Teachers as a group suffer from an inability to relax, 
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from overstrain, from a sense of futility—especially when 
their best efforts do not seem to be producing a reason- 
able amount of learning in the pupils from fatigue, from 
sex starvation, from too-restricted social contacts, from 
boredom with routine, from too much verbalism, and from 
too much administrative and supervisory pressure. 


The teacher, mindful of his training in science, set 
about searching for the evidence and, as a matter of 


Reborts... 
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course, read the various papers, cited as reference, 
upon which the important statement was based, 

He found haystacks of opinion, and now and then 
a few needles of observation. Most of the needles 
were useless for sewing because they had not been 
sharpened by confirmation or honed on the whetstone 
of statistical validation. In short, no evidence, 


Mora: Conclusions first, evidence later. 





LEGAL EDUCATION IN NEGRO INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Grorce H. WALKER, JR. 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, La. 


THE recent lawsuits! by southern Negro students for 
admission to white law schools in southern states have 
served to focus attention upon legal education in 
Negro institutions. This study is an attempt to pre- 
sent an objective picture of the Negro law school of 
1949-50; however, the factual data given in this 
article were secured by questionnaire and catalogue 
from each of the institutions concerned. 

Negro law schools totaled seven in number;? three 
of these (Lincoln University of Missouri, Texas State 
University, and South Carolina State College) were 
established as the result of lawsuits.2 Howard School 
of Law, established in 1867, is the oldest of the Negro 
law schools. Sixty-four years later Robert H. Terrell 
School of Law opened its doors offering the LL. B. 
degree through evening classes. In 1939 two Negro 
law schools, Lincoln University School of Law and 
North Carolina College School of Law, were estab- 
lished. The most fruitful year in the history of Negro 
law schools, however, was 1947, when Texas State 
University School of Law, Southern University School 
of Law, and South Carolina School of Law were estab- 
lished. 

All of the Negro law schools are located in states 
in which racially separate public schools are manda- 

1 Some of the recent lawsuits are these: Sipuel v. Board 
of Regents of University of Oklahoma, 332, U. S. 631, 
68 S. Ct. 299 (1948) ; Sweatt v. Painter, et al., 210 S.W. 
2d. 442, 338 U. S. 865 (1949); Wilson v. State of Louisi- 


ana, 214 La. 317, 27 So. 2d, 804, 217 La. 470, 46 So. 2d. 
738 (1950). 

2 The Negro law schools are the following: Howard 
University, Washington, D. C.; Lincoln University, Mis- 
souri; North Carolina State College, Durham; Robert 
H. Terrell, Washington, D. C.; Texas State University, 
Houston; Southern University, Baton Rouge, La.; and 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg. 

3 The investigator was able to find a citation to only 
one of these: State of Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 
et al., 305 U. 8. 337, 59 S. Ct. 232, 82 L. Ed. 208 (1938). 
Many persons believe that this decision greatly influenced 
the remaining two cases locally. 


tory by law. Only six of the southern states offer 
legal education in Negro institutions of higher edy. 
cation. 

Two of the seven law schools are private, although 
the law-school program of one is supported in large 
measure by public funds (Howard University by the 
Federal government). Five of the institutions are 
publicly controlled. 

No attempt has been made in this study to esti- 
mate the quality of the law offerings of the seven in- 
stitutions. A rough measure of their adequacy is 
afforded by their accreditation status. Lincoln Uni- 
versity School of Law has been approved by the 
American Bar Association, the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools, the American Association of Law 
Libraries, and the New York Board of Regents, 
Howard University School of Law has been approved 
by the American Bar Association and the Association 
of American Law Schools. North Carolina School 
of Law, Texas State School of Law, and South Caro- 
lina School of Law have been approved by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association only. The remaining two insti- 
tutions have not been approved by any of the agencies 
mentioned above. - 

The total enrollment in Negro law schools was 349 
for the school year 1949-50. During 1948-49 Negro 
law schools awarded a total of 87 LL. B. degrees. 
Three of the Negro law schools had not been in opera- 
tion long enough to award degrees in 1948-49, as in- 
dicated by Table I. 

The institutions, in general, have very small en- 
rollments. Summer school does little to increase en- 
rollment, since only two institutions (Lincoln Uni- 
versity and Texas State University) offer summer 
classes. Howard University School of Law has the 
largest enrollment of the Negro law schools as shown 
in Table I. However, the largest enrollment that the 
Howard School of Law has ever had was 161 in 1920. 
The Terrell Law School can boast of having had a 
top enrollment of 126 in 1946. The other law schools 
had top enrollments that ranged from 59 down to 18. 

The number of faculty members which staffed Negro 
law schools for 1949-1950 is given in Table I. Three 
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TABLE I 
size oF Necro Law SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF FACULTY, 
ENROLLMENTS, GRADUATES,VOLUMES, 
AND APPROPRIATIONS 








Teaching 
Faculty 


stitution 
ine 1949-50 


Degrees granted 
Number of 
volumes in 
Operational 
Appropriations 
1949-50 


Enrollment 
1949-50 
Library 





Howard 
University 


Lincoln 
University, 


a 
o 


11 full-time 34,000 $58,953 
6 full-time 
Missouri 1 part-time 
North Carolina 6 full-time 
State 2 part-time 
Robert H. 
Terrell Law 
School 
Texas State 
University 
Southern 
University 
South Carolina 
State 6 full-time — 


_ 
@ 


31,000 53,589* 


26,000 52,000 


3 full-time 


11 part-time 10,750 + 


6 full-time 83,000 55,000* 


6 full-time 11,662 41,900 


15,000 50,000 





* These two schools also operate summer school on appro- 
priations given above. 


of the law schools have mixed faculties; the remaining 
four institutions have all-Negro faculties. Degrees 
of faculty members other than the LL. B. are the fol- 
lowing: one S. J. D., four J. D., one Ph. D., four 
LL. M., three M.A., and one M.S. These degrees 
were received from such universities as the following: 
University of California, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Harvard University, University 
of Illinois, University of Iowa, University of Michi- 
gan, New York University, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Only one Negro law school (Texas State School of 
Law) said that its salary schedule is “basically” equal 
to that of the white law school within the state. The 
remaining six either said “No” or implied “No” to the 
question of equal salaries. One law school does not 
have a salary schedule, and another said that its salary 
schedule was in the process of adoption. It might be 
mentioned that top salary for full professor in five 
Negro law schools with salary schedules ranges from 
4 $444.00 per month “low” at South Carolina State 
College School of Law to an $888.00 per month “high” 
at North Carolina College Law School at Durham. 
The salary schedules of the five law schools rank (in 
terms of monthly salary) in the following order from 
high to low: North Carolina College, Howard Univer- 
sity, Texas State University, Southern University, and 
South Carolina State College. Further, in terms of 
operational appropriations the law schools rank in 
the following order from high to low: Howard Uni- 
versity, Texas State University, Lincoln University, 
North Carolina College, South Carolina College, and 
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Southern University. (If the funds required to oper- 
ate summer school were deducted from the budgets of 
Texas State and Lincoln universities, the order of the 
ranking above might present a different picture.) 

To the question concerning the number of volumes 
comprising the law library, the information is com- 
plete. The law schools rank (in number of volumes 
in library) in the following order from high to low: 
Howard, Texas, Lincoln, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Southern University, and Robert Terrell. 

Of the seven Negro law schools, only two schools 
said that their physical plants were commensurate 
with those of the white law schools in their respective 
states. Those two institutions are Howard Univer- 
sity School of Law and South Carolina College School 
of Law. To the same question of physical plant, 
Texas State University replied, “Impossible to make 
such a comparison. There is adequate and integrated 
space for our needs.” The remaining four Negro law 
schools said that their physical plants were not com- 
mensurate with those of the white law schools in their 
respective states. Moreover, the physical plants of the 
state-supported law schools range from the $200,000 
law building at South Carolina College in Orange- 
burg to the library-housed* law school at Southern 
University in Baton Rouge. 

From the foregoing discussion it can readily be 
seen that there are inequalities in legal education 
among Negroes, not to mention that much discussed 
problem of separate but equal segregated schools of 
the dual educational system. We have seen very 
pointedly how well the seven Negro law schools com- 
pare or fail to compare with each other in many par- 
ticulars. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
BALLET BOUQUET 


Wim H. Breyer 
New York 27 


PeruHAPs it is because spring approached on most 
reluctant feet this year of grace that the garland of 
dancers spreading a fragrance of excitement in the 
Ballet Theatre’s April season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House so captivated the town. What beguiles 
us is that, by extending its dance arena beyond the 
established American and British fields of modern 
ballet into the French and Spanish, Lucia Chase and 
Oliver Smith, Ballet Theatre’s alert and visionary 
directors, with poetic perceptivity clear away some 
of the smog created by the debilitating political-eco- 
nomic climate. They bemuse us with the elixir found 


4 Louisiana, since the completion of this study, is re- 
ported to have appropriated funds for a law school build- 
ing. 
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in the international spirit of music and dance and for 
social tensions substitute the stimulus of the artist’s 
bond, one rooted in a common humanity and flowering 
wherever there are alert eyes and hearts in rapport. 
They reveal once again that the artist is the truly 
international man, oblivious to national boundaries, 
who speaks with a universal tongue. Complete audi- 
ence rapport spells success, and since the sensational 
artistry of the visiting French dancers, Jean Babilée, 
his wife, Nathalie Philippart, and Colette Marchand, 
plus the genius of the modern Spanish ballerina, Car- 
melita Maracci, from our own West Coast, has spec- 
tacularly established that affinity, Ballet Theatre had 
capacity houses, quite possibly placing poetic percep- 
tivity on a par with business acumen at the box office. 

Matching the perfection of the guest stars are 
Ballet Theatre’s estabiished prémiere dancers, Alicia 
Alonzo, Igor Youskevitech, Mary Ellen Moylan, and 
John Kriza, the superior supporting artists, and the 
corps de ballet, who have built up the reputation of 
the group in the brief decade of its existence. Rap- 
port such as the French dancers have created in their 
appearance here is not a matter of pure chance. It 
is based on reciprocity since Ballet Theatre appeared 
to much acclaim abroad in the past season where it 
enlivened the theatre with zestful and, no doubt to 
foreigners, exotic American creations such as Agnes 
de Mille’s “Rodeo” and “Fall River Legend,” Eugene 
Loring’s “Billy the Kid,” Jerome Robbins’s “Fancy 
Free,” and the British choreographer, Anthony Tu- 
dor’s “Pillar of Fire’ and “Romeo and Juliet.” 
These also served to present arresting native com- 
posers such as Aaron Copeland, Leonard Bernstein, 
and Morton Gould. The orchestra here, as abroad, 
is in the expert hands of Ballet Theatre’s musical 
director, Alexander Smallens, who with spirit and 
fidelity extends the affinity between music and dance, 
bringing a challenging freshness to each performance. 

Jean Babilée and Nathalie Philippart, guest stars 
from the Parisian Les Ballets des Champs Elysees, 
have for five years been the ballet sensation both at 
home and abroad. In their two ballets here, “Le 
Jeune Homme et la Mort” (choreography by Roland 
Petit) and “L’Amour et son Amour” (Babilée), they 
prove themselves technically astounding as well as 
unique in style, which is accentuated by their vivid, 
theatrical personalities, especially in Babilée’s case, 
as he is a bravura performer. Seeing Babilée for 
the first time is an exalting experience. The man 
fairly erupts on the stage in volcanic dynamics and 
geyser effervescence or bursts in scintillating fireworks. 
He and his wife complement each other perfectly and 
are as arresting when poised motionless, sustaining 
the dance’s inner dynamics with the stunning effective- 
ness of a pulsating rest in music, as when engaged 
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in seemingly effortless movement. Babilée is a short 
man, with the trim, stocky figure of the wrestler, }, 
moves, elevates, and extends himself in technical dey. 
terity with the sensuous, lithe grace of a panther 
Philippart is beautifully firm, feminine, lissome, gnj 
the quintessence of loveliness, lyrically winning anj 
dramatically stinging. The two ballets present they 
in strikingly contrasted roles and afford a vivid ya. 
riety of dance techniques and dramatic moods which 
they project with telling impact. 

“Le Jeune Homme et la Mort” is a macabre eon. 
eoction in the French Grand Guignol-theatre tradition 
with no formal over-all choreographic design. Hoy. 
ever, through what seems spontaneous dance move. 
ment and striking acrobatics, defining character, cop. 
flict, and narrative, the ballet has an almost ferocioys 
emotional quality and achieves artistic authority. |t 
is the vivid tale of a “guy” and a “doll” and tells 
of a desperate, lovesick man who, after using every 
wile to win the unresponsive hoyden whom he loves, 
is brutally rejected by her and urged to hang hin. 
self. This he does; whereupon the “doll” returns, 
symbolically masked as death, which she apparently 
was all along. The imagination, originality, and 
vigor in the dance are stunning in effect, marred only 
by the use of a Bach score, the exalted and noble line 
of which reveals itself on another emotional and 
aesthetic level from that of “he street denizens’ brawl 
and is contrary to it. The ba!'let is an exciting dance. 
theatre piece in a genuine modern dance vein and 
erupts cataclysmically upon the stage. 

“L’Amour et son Amour” presents Babilée in geyser 
ebullience as the winged Cupid and Philippart as his 
beloved Psyche. The battle for love is poetically 
waged among the stars and is compounded of aspirs- 
tion, inspiration, and natural polar attraction. It is 
a dance of celestial lyricism, all light in its delicacy 
and loveliness, in direct contrast to “Le Jeune Homme 

. 2’ which, a sort of Apache dance in reverse, is all 
fire. As Cupid, the husky Babilée with his remark- 
able elevation, suspends himself in lyric heights by 
the vitality of his technique and youthful exhilaration. 
The dance is inventive and extremely moving, creat 
ing a heavenly illusion that is heightened by the 
adulation and response of Psyche’s Elysian fem- 
ninity. The ancient mystery beguiles even if the 
mythical authenticity eludes us. Philippart’s dancing 
is sheer poetry and stimulates rapture. The ballet 
uses Cesar Franck’s “Psyche” suite to perfection in 
its celestial gambols, and Jean Cocteau’s settings, es- 
pecially the second among the stars, are mood evok- 
ing. His costumes for the women are banal, although 
Cupid’s, consisting merely of wings and a patch here 
and there, simulating cross-gartering, show him of 
to provocative advantage. In his third appearance, 
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the Pas de Deux, “The Bluebird,” Babilée allayed 
all fears of possible shortcomings as a classical dancer 
by demonstrating a complete mastery of technique 
sharpened to the point of perfection. Ruth Ann 
Koesun was exquisite as his partner, and the dance 
was a complete delight. 

The third French: guest performer, Colette Mar- 
chand, dances in Roland Petit’s ballet, “Les De- 
moiselles de la Nuit,” and appears with distinction 
for it gives her every opportunity to reveal her 
sophisticated, brittle beauty and brilliant technique. 
Marchand’s artistry demands superlatives of which 
the most ringing are for “Les Legs,” as, and for, 
which she is most feverishly acclaimed. The ballet 
is Jean Anouilh’s modern, neurotic fantasy dealing 
with a cat who becomes a woman for the love of a 
man, but whose felinity eventually dominates so that 
she reverts to her feline self, luring the man to his 
death. Looking at it one way it is a highly moral 
tale, but Anouilh’s is the cats-eye view, and Petit’s 
choreography is absorbing and richly inventive when 
it adheres to the neurotic pattern. However, too 
often the dancers are cats merely for cats’ sake, mak- 
ing snatches of the dance rather kittenish. This non- 
sense, however, never touches Marchand, fortunately, 
and she follows the neurotic love pattern with pussy- 
ish perseverance, paws out and claws drawn. The 
most arresting of her movements, and the most authen- 
tically feline, is her elegant stretch of leg. We never 
contemplate our own cat now, a haughty Siamese, 
as she stretches busily, without visions of Marchand. 
John Kriza dances the man and is aristocratically 
handsome in appearance as well as artistically com- 
pelling in terms of style and character, giving the 
fantasy a sound basis. His sincerity makes the pas- 
sion of the lover and his beloved feline poignant, 
meaningful, and charged with romantic ardor. The 
ballet might well end where Marchand, reverting com- 
pletely to her cat state, eludes her lover, fleeing to 
the roof, with the impassioned man following, going 
to his certain death. The roof scene, while scenically 
stunning, is a considerable let-down, for the fantasy 
has by now lost its wings, and only showmanship sur- 
vives, albeit expert showmanship. Leonor Fini’s sets 
and costumes are a whimsical blend of fantasy and 
romance, and Jean Francaix’s score is quite perfect; 
in fact, it is so good one wants to hear it independent 
of the dance, especially on records, if only to see how 
a Siamese reacts to Francaix’s euphonious cater- 
wauling. 

The four French importations are all good dance 
theatre, but we found Carmelita Maracci’s Spanish 
creation, “Circo de Espana,” infinitely superior and 
definitely a work of art. Maracci employs a great 
variety of dance technique with superb authority: 
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‘Spanish, ballet, modern, and stylized pantomime as 


well. The ballet has classic dimensions in its basic 
theme of love and death and indicates ethnic roots, 
contemporary relevancy in her ironic comment, and 
timeless universality in the emotions mimed and 
danced. It is these qualities, which are present in 
varying degrees in each of the five dances, that give 
authenticity to the parts and authority to the whole. 
The use of the bull ring as the setting is sheer in- 
spiration, for here the emotional tensions basic to the 
various dances have their native haunt. Too, the bull 
ring seems as right for the impassioned Maracci’s 
poetic dance plays as is the classie Greek portal for 
the ancient tragedies. 

Maracci is probably the most fascinating person- 
ality among the women in the modern-dance field to- 
day. She is not handicapped by conventional beauty; 
in fact, her face is a tragic mask despite her extreme 
mobility of expression. The intensity of emotion 
which plays upon her features flashes heightened pas- 
sions arrestingly and fleetingly accentuates the feeling 
of the mask, constituting a highly theatrical projec- 
tion which impresses us as exotic. She conjures up 
beauty as a spell with her almost mystic concentra- 
tion and sensuous, hypnotic movement, all of which 
she employs as an actress-dancer who uses castanets 
as her mouthpiece. No human tongue was ever more 
eloquent than are Maracci’s castanets when she por- 
trays the lone, tortured woman who returns at mid- 
night to the deserted bull ring, seeking the slain man 
who will never return and beating out her anguish 
to a distant nightingale in an all-consuming lamenta- 
tion. So vividly is this castanet-sung poignance pro- 
jected, it is the nightingale itself we hear responding. 
In a season of theatre-going, only in “King Lear” 
did we have an emotional experience of similar force. 
From tragic heights she plunges into the obscenity 
of the woman who “rides on the shoulders of others— 
willing to support her wretchedness.” The depravity 
of this woman with two who serve her as legs, arms, 
even as fingers to sound the castanets and lips to hold 
her cigarette, is mercilessly mimed and is of a biting 
irony that reminds us of Goya. Maracci’s electrifying 
presence is as keenly felt in the group dances of the 
women and in the satiric “Man of Many Tangoes” as 
though she participated in them. John Kriza, the 
perfect dancer for her artistic approach, creates a 
memorable characterization here; arrogant, smug, 
conceited, and effetely comic, he dances the role to the 
hilt. Rico Lebrun’s settings and costumes are spec- 
tacular, and the familiar contemporary music of 
Albanese, Granados, Turina, and de Falla is superbly 
right. If we may be permitted a slight quibble, it 
strikes us that the use of the piano to accompany 
the castanets considerably defeats the latter’s effective- 
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ness. Here the one percussion instrument fights the 
other, whereas strings might better complement the 
castanet solo. 

Among the nine new ballets presented were two in 
the traditional classic vein, Alicia Alonzo’s “Ensayo 
Sinfonico,” danced to the Brahms-Haydn variations, 
and William Dollar’s “Concerto,” to Chopin, featur- 
ing Alonzo and Youskevitch. Alonzo’s composition 
is a thoroughly conventional ballet arranged for four 
couples and is attractively planned but inclines to 
monotony, owing largely, no doubt, to the flatness of 
the score. Dollar’s “Concerto,” while beautifully 
danced, too, is a restatement of familiar forms with 
little freshness and no inspiration, so that interest 
lags, rather than accelerates, in both of these ballets. 
New, too, is Enrique Martinez’s “Tropical Pas de 
Deux,” to a banal, honkytonk score by Amadeo 
Roldan. Here Martinez makes an abortive effort to 
combine irreconcilables by using tango and ballet 
techniques and combining them in a sort of night-club 
exhibition. Even such brilliant dancers as Alonzo 
and Youskevitch cannot redeem this tasteless misad- 
venture. Another mishap, this one scenic, is the 
leprous setting for “Ensayo Sinfonico,” which, simu- 
lating assorted marble, gives the dance an oppres- 
sively mortuary air. 

Last spring, Herbert Ross created a great furore 


- with Ballet Theatre’s offering of his pungent, ironic 


ballet, “Caprichos.” This season, together with John 
Ward, he has choreographed a comedy in dance, “The 
Thief Who Loved a Ghost,” which seems a juvenile 
effort when compared to the artistically and intellec- 
tually mature “Caprichos” and is infinitely more suit- 
able to revue entertainment than ballet repertoire. 
This is the sportive tale of a thief who hides out with 
his loot in the house of a couple of wacky women and 
their niece, a dancer and a charmer. She disguises 
herself as a ghost in order to get the man to betray 
the jewels’ hiding place, but romance enters and love 
is triumphant, leaving one of the madwomen to un- 
cover the loot. The harum-scarum antics of the chase 
and the madhouse hoopla are zestful and comic—all 
of a piece in style and artistic viewpoint. Not so the 
romance, for the viewpoint is shifted, the comedy 
abandoned, and a labored pas de deux introduced 
which flounders between the spectral and romantic 
most uncomically. John Kriza acquits himself won- 
derfully as the brash young thief, and little Ruth 
Ann Koesun wins all hearts as the spectral fleshling. 
Ilona Murai is riotous as the dance-hepped Aunt, 
while Lucia Chase, as her completely daft sister who 
does a convulsive Loie Fuller number, stops the show 
—all in quite the crassest revue tradition. The ballet 
is a long way from the mark Ross set for himself 
on his own with his brilliantly conceived and executed 
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“Caprichos,” despite its being spasmodically amusing 
and perfectly danced. A potpourri of Von Weber's 
music and stunning scenery and costumes by Ward in 
a vitriolic Chas Addam vein contribute immensely to 
the fun. 

It is apparent that the foreign flowers in the sea. 
sonal nosegay are what made Ballet Theatre’s spring 
turn here successful. The misadventures credited to 
the regular members of the company indicate more, 
however, than brave attempts that come to naught, 
They are all too revealing of the limitations of the 
company’s regular choreographic staff since Tudor js 
no longer with them, and the productions of his and 
Balanchine’s that remain in the repertory show signs 
of withering away. We trust this defection from the 
original policy is only a lapse and hope for the best, 

“The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la” at 
the City Center, which opened its season with Shakes- 
peare’s “Taming of the Shrew,” turned out to be a 
colorless, scentless, plastic bouquet. Margaret Web- 
ster, the director, who recently gave us a top-notch 
revival of “Richard II” there with Maurice Evans, 
has apparently done the “Shrew” with her left hand, 
for her authoritative touch is missing. Despite the 
fact that endless buffoonery and low-comedy gags 
were incorporated in the staging, it was styleless, 
lugubrious, and completely lacked the comedy’s buoy- 
ance and froth. The acting, with one notable excep- 
tion in a bit role, was less than commonplace and too 
often gawkishly amateurish. Claire Luce, as Katha- 
rine, displayed no authority as a comedienne whatso- 
ever, and Ralph Clanton’s Petruchio was without dis- 
tinction. The exceptional actor is young Frederic 
Warriner, who played the bit of the tailor like scissors 
in a child’s fairy tale that had come to grotesque life, 
a pair of rusty scissors at that, for his voice seemingly 
needed oiling. His was a thoroughly original char- 
acterization, having both flair and flavor. He dis- 
played almost insidious subtleties with pin-point 
imagination and style, and his infectious comedy 
sense, as well as arresting stage presence, aroused the 
audience from its stupor with a welcome shock. He 
was accorded the resounding applause he well de- 
served. Had the qualities Warriner revealed been the 
keynote to the whole production it would have been 
something to cheer about. On the credit side is Miss 
Webster’s skillful scenic scheme, for the scenes were 
done practically within the limitations of a single, 
simple, stylized setting. This was ingeniously de- 
signed by Ben Edwards who never fails to present 
something outstanding in stage decor. Too, Lehman 
Engel’s music, especially the choral singing, was de- 
lightful and sparked a rakish mood that unfailingly 
sputtered and died the minute the principals took over 
the action. Here is one Shakespearean revival we, 
alas, want only to forget. 
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Events red 


SOUND OR LIGHT? 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S request for a large increase in 
the appropriations for the Voice of America to im- 
prove the dissemination of the truth about the United 
States and American Democracy raises an important 
question about the exercise of cultural influences 
abroad. The Voice is definitely intended to transmit 
the American message beyond the Iron Curtain. 
Whether the Voice is achieving results or not is not in 
question here, but the relative amount of funds de- 
roted to propaganda and to education and to dissemi- 
nation of American culture abroad does deserve seri- 
ous consideration. 

The United States has never had the opportunity 
that is now available to gain friends abroad because 
of the widespread interest that can now be found 
everywhere in American culture in all its aspects. The 
common man may listen to broadcasts from the 
United States or from American transmitters nearer 
to his home; he may learn to know American tunes 
and to dance to American music; but the intellectual 
interest in American culture that is now demonstrated 
in all countries dedicated to freedom needs to be cap- 
tured, consolidated, and made permanent. The firmest 
friends of the United States are those who have 
studied here and have acquired an understanding of 
the real meaning and value of American culture. 

The interest that is now manifested has nothing to 
do with Marshall aid or technical know-how; it is 
genuine, but unfortunately cannot now be satisfied 
because of lack of funds which not only make visits 
to or sojourns in the United States impossible, but 
prevent the importation and purchase of American 
books. American libraries abroad are performing 
an excellent service, but they are still looked upon as 
foreign excrescences. Many a foreign university 
would be encouraged to introduce American studies, 
if it were given the materials which students and 
teachers could use. The endowment of chairs in Amer- 
ican study, provided libraries were made available, and 
the provision of an increased number of fellowships 
for mature students would spread a light that would 
be more lasting in its effects than any volume of sound. 
And the cost would be far less!—I. L. K. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION ORGANIZED 
Artuur §. Apams, president, American Council on 
Edueation, recently announced the formal organiza- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion, which has as its membership the seven associa- 
tions that petitioned the FCC in hearings that resulted 


in the proposed allocations of television channels for 
educational purposes, issued by the commission on 
March 22. The original petitioners were: the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, represented by David D. 
Henry, president, Wayne University (Detroit 1) ; the 
Association for Education by Radio, by Franklin 
Dunham; the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, by James H. Denison, administrative as- 
sistant in charge of public relations, Michigan State 
College (East Lansing); the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, by Seymour Siegel, diree- 
tor, Radio Communications of the City of New York; 
the National Association of State Universities, (pro 
tem) by I. Keith Tyler, professor of education, the 
Ohio State University; the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, by Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary; and the National Education Association, by 
Belmont Farley. Dr. Fuller has been elected chair- 
man of the JCET; Dr. Henry, vice-chairman; Ralph 
Steetle, director of broadcasting, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, associate director; and Richard B. Hull, on 
leave of absence (June and July) as manager of 
WOI-TV, Iowa State College (Ames), secretary and 
executive director of the staff. 

The work of the committee is being subsidized by 
grant of $90,000 from the Fund for Adult Education 
of the Ford Foundation. The objectives are to repre- 
sent the interests of educational television in the utili- 
zation of frequencies reserved for that purpose by the 
FCC and to assist educational institutions in the es- 
tablishment and operation of stations and programs. 
Headquarters have been established in the American 
Council on Education Building, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF RUSSIAN 
CIVILIZATION AT DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 

Joun Sioan Dickey, president, Dartmouth Col- 
lege (Hanover, N. H.), announced on April 15 that 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York had made a 
grant of $50,000 to the college for assistance in estab- 
lishing a new department, opening in the fall, that 
will offer an integrated program of Russian studies 
for the major student and a new introductory course 
on the Soviet Union for general election. The experi- 
ment will cover a three-year period, and part of the 
grant will be used to enlarge the extensive Russian 
collection of the Baker Library. 

Dimitri von Mohrenschildt, professor of Russian 
history and literature, has been appointed director of 
the department of Russian civilization which will have 
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an interdivisional staff of eight members of the fac- 
ulty: John C. Adams, professor of history; H. Gordon 
Skilling, assistant professor of government; Trevor 
Lloyd, professor of geography; Raymond W. Jones, 
professor of German; Earl R. Sikes, professor of eco- 
nomics; Rees H. Bowen, professor of sociology; John 
N. Washburn, instructor in Russian language and lit- 
erature; and Nadezhda Koroton, native-born conver- 
sationalist in the intensive language course. The Rus- 
sian language, which has been taught in the college 
since 1918, will receive key emphasis in the major 
program. 

Students electing the Russian-civilization major 
will be permitted to specialize in either the humanities 
or the social sciences. Common requirements, how- 
ever, will be the intensive language course, the intro- 
ductory course on the Soviet Union, Russian history 
prior to 1917, and the senior-year seminars to which 
the major student will relate his thesis. President 
Dickey pointed out: 


The major program is not designed to develop the 
sort of area specialist more properly trained by the 
graduate department of a university. Rather, it has been 
the objective . . . to develop a program which will fit 
into the context of the general-education program of the 
undergraduate liberal-arts college. 


Notes ad News 
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THE SECOND WORK-CONFERENCE 
ON READING 

THE second annual Work-Conference on Reading, 
under the sponsorship of the University of Marylanq 
and the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Ine, 
will be held at the university, July 23-August 3, for 
students with a background either in reading or jy 
testing who want to improve their skills. It yi] 
carry no university credit, but a certificate of at. 
tendance will be given if requested. Admission to the 
conference will be limited, and those interested are 
urged to obtain application blanks from Frances 
Triggs, associate professor of psychology and as. 
sistant director, University Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of Maryland (College Park), as soon as 
possible. 

The conference, to be conducted by Dr. Triggs, will 
be built around small work groups which will be con- 
cerned with the following subjects: developmental 
reading instruction, testing reading skills, and diag. 
nostic and correctional techniques in reading. The 
groups will confer with each other and will report 
their findings daily to the total group meeting in con- 
ference. On August 2 and 3 the students will make a 
report to an open conference of all persons in the area 
who wish to consider the topics under discussion. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 21: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Jess Harrison Davis, whose appointment as president, 
Clarkson College of Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.), 
was reported in Scoot anp Society, May 5, 1948, 
has been elected to sueceed Harvey Nathaniel Davis, 
September 1, as president, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.), when the latter retires after 
23 years of service. 


Edmund H. Kase, Jr., whose appointment as as- 
sociate professor of Bible, Wilson College (Chambers- 
burg, Pa.), was reported in ScHoo. ANp Society, 
September 29, 1945, will assume new duties, July 1, 
as president, Western College (Oxford, Ohio), suc- 
ceeding Philip E. Henderson, whose appointment was 
reported in these columns, June 2, 1945, and who has 
resigned. 


Ellvert H. Himes, professor of education, Brigham 
Young University (Provo, Utah), will assume new 
duties, July 1, as president, Dixie Junior College (St. 
George, Utah), succeeding Glenn E. Snow who re- 
signed recently to accept a post as assistant executive 
secretary of the National Education Association. 


Mathew M. Bentley, treasurer, is serving as acting 
president. 


George Henry P. Tyrrell has been appointed head- 
master, the Katharine Branson School (Ross, Calif.), 
to succeed Katharine Fleming Branson, founder 
(1920) and headmistress, who will retire on June 30. 


Brother F. Christopher, F.S.C., associate professor 
of biology, La Salle College (Philadelphia), has been 
named acting dean, effective June 15, to serve during 
the leave of absence granted to Brother E. Stanislaus, 
F.S.C., who will spend a year in study in the mother 
house of the Christian Brothers ia Rome. 


James D. Zellerbach, president, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation of San Francisco, is head of the National 
Manpower Council, recently established in the Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia University, for “a 
continuing appraisal of America’s manpower re- 
sources in a period of enduring emergency.” At the 
request of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Henry 
David, associate professor of history, Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.), has been granted leave of absence, 
beginning July 1, to serve as executive secretary of the 
council, 


Rohn Truell has been promoted to a full professor- 
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ship and has been named director of research in the 
+-ion of applied mathematics, Brown University 


divis 


providence, R. I.). David A. Jonah, librarian, has 
ne promoted from an assistant professorship of 
bibliography to an associate professorship. W. Free- 
nan Twaddell, professor of Germanic languages, who 


bas been on leave of absence as research co-ordinator 
in work on editions of ““Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary’ for the G. and C. Merriam Company, will return 
to his post, July 1. 

Frances E. Riche, executive secretary, Associate 
Alumnae of New Jersey College for Women (New 
Brunswick), has been appointed director of the col- 
leve’s public-relations program. 

David Thompson Wilder, librarian, Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), will leave in late August to assume 
new duties as librarian, American College (Beirut, 
Syria). 

Allen B. Edwards, associate professor of economies, 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship and has been named 
treasurer of the college to succeed Louis Jefferson 
Long, whose appointment as president, Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.), was reported in ScHOOL anp So- 
cety, February 10. Dr. Edwards will assume his 
new duties, July 1. A new post of executive secre- 
tary will be filled by John R. McFarland, alumni see- 
retary. The following have received promotions: to 
a professorship, Paul B. Cares (history); to an asso- 
ciate professorship, Herbert G. Neurath (music) ; and 
to assistant professorships, Joseph F. Devlin, Jr. 
(history and political science), Lewis N. Pino (chem- 
istry), and Taffee T. Tanimoto (mathematics). 


Clyde A. Holbrook, whose appointment as associate 
professor of religion and chairman of the department, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio), was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, March 26, 1949, has been 
named professor of religion and chairman of the de- 
partment, Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


Andrew H. Clark, chairman of the department of 
geography, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. 
J.), will assume new duties at the opening of the 
1951-52 academic year as professor of geography, the 
University of Wisconsin. Brynjolf J. Hovde, presi- 
dent, New School for Social Research (New York 11), 
will hold a visiting professorship in the Scandinavian 
studies during the coming academic year. 


Fritz Redl, professor of social work, Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit 1), has been appointed to the uni- 
versity’s Leo M. Franklin Memorial Professorship in 
Human Relations for the coming academic year. 
Lloyd Allen Cook, chairman of the department of 
educational sociology, is the present incumbent, as 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, November 11, 1950. 
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Hessel E. Yntema, research professor of comparative 
law, University of Michigan, has been appointed to 
a visiting professorship for the summer session in the 
University of Utah. 

Vincent J. Glennon, associate professor of education, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will hold a visiting pro- 
fessorship during the summer session (June 25- 
August 3) in San Francisco State College. 


Edwin D. Duryea, Jr., assistant to the president, 
University of Toledo (Ohio), has been appointed act- 
ing professor of English, Oregon State College (Cor- 
vallis), to serve during the 21-month leave of absence 
granted to James K. Munford who has been recalled 
to duty as a lieutenant colonel in the Air Force. 


E. Maurice Bloch, keeper of drawings and prints in 
the museum, the Cooper Union (New York 3), has 
been appointed assistant professor of chaleography. 
The following recently received promotions: to an 
associate professorship, James N. Eastham (mathe- 
maties), and to assistant professorships, Charles H. 
Lehmann (mathematics), Milton Stecher (physics), 
and Frank Caldiero (humanities). 


Robert A. McCleary, David L. Nanney, and Patricia 
W. Rabinovitz have been appointed to assistant profes- 
sorships in the University of Michigan, Dr. McCleary 
in psychology, Mr. Nanney in physics, and Mrs. 
Rabinovitz in social work. John Frederick Shepard, 
professor of psychology, has been given emeritus 
status after 45 years of service, as has John Garrett 
Winter, professor of Latin languages and literature, 
also after 45 years. 


Milford S. Lougheed, teaching assistant in geology, 
Princeton University, will assume new duties in the 
fall as assistant professor of geology, Bates College 
(Lewiston, Maine), succeeding the late Lloyd Well- 
ington Fisher, professor of geology, whose death was 
reported in ScHOOL anD Society, February 10. 


Alvin Christian Eurich, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, the State University of New York, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Soctety, March 5, 1949, has resigned 
to accept a post as vice-president of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, Ford Foundation, with 
responsibility for all operations of the fund in the 
East. Dr. Eurich will assume his new duties on or 
before September 1, with headquarters at 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21. 

Levering Tyson, whose resignation in June as presi- 
dent, Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), was re- 
ported in ScHoou anp Society, May 5, has been ap- 
pointed head of the division of intelectual co-opera- 
tion, National Committee for a Free Europe, and will 
assume his new duties, July 1. 


Henry Harrington Hill, president, the George Pea- 
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body College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), has 
been elected chairman of the Board of Trustees, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, to succeed Raymond Bernard 
Allen, president, University of Washington (Seattle 
5), whose election was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, June 24, 1950. 


An Advisory Committee on Undergraduate Study 
for Foreign Students, with the following membership, 
has been set up by the Institute of International 
Education: E., Wilson Lyon, president, Pomona Col- 
lege (Claremont, Calif.); Forrest Moore, foreign- 
student counselor, the University of Minnesota; Pey- 
ton Nalle Rhodes, president, Southwestern at Memphis 
(Tenn.); Frederick D. Smith, dean of instruction, 
Southern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.); Alice 
C. Stevens, foreign-student adviser, Mount Holyoke 
College (South Hadley, Mass.); Bland L. Stradley, 
vice-president, the Ohio State University; Philip S. 
Wilder, assistant to the president, Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick, Maine); and Sister Catherine Frances, 
dean of students, Chestnut Hill (Pa.) College. 


At the annual meeting of the Association of 
N.R.O.T.C. Colleges, held on April 2, the following 
officers were elected: Deane Waldo Malott, chancellor, 
University of Kansas, president, and the Very 
Reverend John A. O’Brien, S.J., president, College of 
the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.), vice-president. 
The following institutions were elected to membership 
on the Executive Committee: universities of Colorado, 
Idaho, Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, Notre 
Dame, Pennsylvania, and Southern California; Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology; and Yale University. 


The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South has eiected the following officers for 1951-52: 
William C. Korfmacher, professor of classical lan- 
guages, Saint Louis University, president; Grace L. 
Beede, professor of Latin and Greek, University of 
South Dakota, vice-president; and John N. Hough, 
University of Colorado, secretary-treasurer. The 48th 
annual meeting will be held in Toronto (Ont.), April 
17-18, 1952. 


Charles W. Boardman, professor of general educa- 
tion, the University of Minnesota, was recently elected 
secretary of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, succeeding George W. Rosen- 
lof, registrar, University of Nebraska. The offices of 
the association will be moved from the University of 
Nebraska to the University of Minnesota in July. 


The following were elected officers of the Western 
College Association for 1951-52 at a recent meeting 
of the association: J. Paul Leonard, president, San 
Francisco State College, president; George C. S. Ben- 
son, president, Claremont (Calif.) Men’s College, and 
Malcolm A. Love, president, University of Nevada, 
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vice-presidents; and Charles T. Fitts, Professop 
emeritus of education, Pomona College (Claremon;) 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the Executive Com. 
mittee are: Mary Crowell Burch, dean of the faculty, 
Mills College (Oakland, Calif.); Arthur G. Coon 
president, Occidental College (Los Angeles); Prag. 
erick D. Fagg, Jr., president, University of Souther, 
California; Brother W. Thomas, president, Sain; 
Mary’s College of California (Moraga) ; and J. Harold 
Williams, provost, Santa Barbara College, University 
of California. 


Wilson Martindale Compton, whose appointmen; 
as president, the State College of Washington (Py). 
man), was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, October 
21, 1944, resigned, April 27, in protest over redy. 
tions in the budget of the college which he felt wou)j 
curtail services. In tribute to Dr. Compton, the 
Board of Regents will name a new building soon to 
be erected on the campus, the “Wilson Compton Sty. 
dent Union.” 


The Reverend S. W. Eubanks, whose appointment 
as president, Ouachita College (Arkadelphia, Ark.), 
was reported in ScHoot anv Society, July 16, 1949, 
has resigned, effective September 1. 


The Reverend Arthur Adams, librarian, registrar, 
and professor of English, Trinity College (Hartford, 
Conn.), will retire in June after 45 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 


Hannah Rea Woodman, former professor of English 
literature, Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa), died, 
May 12, at the age of eighty-one years. Miss Wood- 
man had also served as instructor in English, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and teacher of English litera- 
ture, National Park Seminary (Washington, D. C.), 
After her retirement from teaching in 1927 she had 
devoted her time to writing. 


Peter William Dykema, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion and former head of the department of music, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, died of a 
heart attack, May 13, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Dr. Dykema had served as teacher of English 
and German (1896-98), Aurora (Ill.) High School; 
principal (1898-1901), Indianapolis Junior High 
School; supervisor of music (1901-13), Ethical Cul 
ture School (New York City); professor of musi¢ 
education (1913-24), the University of Wisconsin; 
and professor of music education (1924-40), Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Dykema was best 
known for his contribution to the field of public- 
school music. 


Alice V. Flather, retired professor of chemistry, 


Wellesley (Mass.) College, died, May 13, at the age 
of eighty-six years. Miss Flather had taught chem- 
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istry at the University of Illinois and Cornell Uni- 
sersity before going to Wellesley College. 


John Schuler, retired professor of History, Fordham 
University, died, May 14, at the age of eighty years. 
Dr. Schuler had served as head of the department of 
German, City College (New York); professor of his- 
tory (1918-32), College of New Rochelle (N. Y.); 
and professor of history (1932-47), Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

James Harry Griffith, former headmaster, Perkiomen 
Seminary (Pennsburg, Pa.), died, May 14, at the age 
of ninety-four years. Mr. Griffith had also served as 
headmaster, Redstone Academy (Uniontown, Pa.), 
and supervising principal of public schools, Washing- 
ton (N. J.). 

The Reverend Orville Ernest Watson, Bedell Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of New Testament Instruction and 
Liturgies, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), died, 
May 17. Dr. Watson had served the college from 
1903 until his retirement. 


Recent) f ij i; 


BIRD, GEORGE L., AND FREDERIC E. MERWIN. 
The Press and Society: A Book of Readings. Pp. xv+ 
655. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. $5.00. 
This has been arranged into chapters on public opinion, 
propaganda, and freedom of the press; a compilation of 
material on how news takes shape; and how the press 
views major contemporary problems, its own function, and 
its physical appearance. 





DEFOE, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe. Pp. x+281. 

Illustrated. The Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. 1951. $1.80. 
The reeson why the adapter of this book, Glenn Holder, 
thinks it needs to be changed for the present generation 
of children is that in the English language, not being 
static, many important changes have occurred since 1719, 
when the book was first published. 


DOYLE, KATHLEEN. ‘‘When Mental Illness Strikes 

Your Family.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 172. 
Pp. 32. Illustrated. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 20 cents; 
quantity rates. 
One person out of twenty at some time during his life 
suffers from a form a mental illness sufficiently severe to 
require hospitalization, therefore it is obvious that a con- 
siderable percentage of families in the United States have 
had to face this problem. 


DUNSMOOR, CLARENCE C., AND OLIVER C. DAVIS. 
How to Choose That College: A Guide for Students and 
Parents. Pp. 52. Illustrated. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Ine., 83 Newbury Street, Boston 16. 1951. 
90 cents; quantity rates. 

Here is a concise manual for all who want to know who 
should go to college; how colleges choose their students ; 
how to make application for admission. 


e 

FINNEY, H. A., AND HERBERT E. MILLER. Prin- 
ciples of Accounting: Intermediate. Pp. xiii+975. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. $5.75. 


A fourth edition, completely new, of a leading work on 
accounting. 


GREENE, JAY E. 


GUETZKOW, HAROLD (Editor). 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD. 


OLSON, MARTIN O. 
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FITZGERALD, GERALD B. Leadership in Recreation. 


Pp. ix+304. <A.S. Barnes & Company, Ine., 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3. 1951. $3.50. 

Designed primarily for college courses in recreation, this 
is a valuable source of information and guidance for those 
concerned with group recreational activities. 


(Editor). Modern Mystery and 
Adventure Novels. Pp. 554. Illustrated. The Globe 
Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 1951. 
$2.96. 

The four novels presented here in abridged form have been 
selected as representative of various types. 

@ 


Groups, Leadership 

and Men: Research in Human Relations. Pp. ix + 293. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 1951. 

$5.00. 

Reports on research sponsored by the Human Relations and 

Morale Branch of the Office of Naval Research, 1945-50. 
6 


Philosophy of 
Education. Pp. x+465. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11. 1951. $4.75. 

This book is designed to consider critically and construc- 
tively the principal problems of general educational theory 
now confronting modern civilization. It is for all who are 
consciously concerned with the intelligent and effective di- 
rection of education. 

@ 


MURPHY, HOWARD ANSLEY, AND EDWIN JOHN 


STRINGHAM. Creative Harmony and Musicianship: 
An Introduction to the Structure of Music. Pp. xix+ 
618. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1951. $5.00. 

This is experimental in concept and method. The authors 
have brought out the general principles of the structure of 
music through examples of composition in the classical and 
romantic periods and through suggested problems and 
projects. 

e 


Notes for Revolution: A Tool for Basic Education. Pp. 


25. The William-Frederick Press, Inc., 313 West 35th 
Street, New York 1. 1951. Single copies free; quan- 
tity rates, 

The revolution with which this tract is concerned is a 
world revolution for universal democracy, in which the 
natural leader is the American people. 


World Peace Ideology: A De- 
tailed Program for a Compulsory World Government. 
Pp. 27. The William-Frederick Press, Inc., 313 West 
35th Street, New York 1. 1951. 50 cents. 

This complex world needs every possible facility to secure 
and keep world order. Can we achieve a world govern- 
ment to accomplish this? The author thinks we can. 


PADOVER, SAUL K., AND HAROLD D. LASSWELL. 


‘*Psychological Warfare.’’ Headline Series No. 86. 
Pp. 62. Illustrated. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 35 cents. 
Mr. Padover wrote the title article, and Mr. Laswell the 
second, entitled “The Strategy of Soviet Propaganda.” 


REDL, FRITZ, AND WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG. 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching. Pp. xiii+454. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 1951. $3.50. 

The authors had the benefit of the advice of two distin- 
guished editors—Willard R. Spalding, dean, College of 
Education, University of Illinois, and Ernest R. Hilgard, 
professor of psychology and education, Stanford University 


RINSLAND, HENRY D., RAYMOND W. PENCE, 


BETTY 8S. BECK, AND ROLAND L. BECK. Manual 
of the Test of English Usage. Pp. 16. ‘‘ Mechanics 
of Writing,’’ pp. 9. California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 1951. 
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ROEDER, WESLEY S., AND HERBERT B. GRAHAM. 
Manual of Aptitude Tests for Occupations; Grades 
9-138, Adult Form A. Pp. 16. California Test Bureau, 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
1951. 

The manual is divided into 6 parts: 1. Personal-Social 
Aptitude, pp. 8. 2. Mechanical Aptitude, pp. 12. 3. Gen- 
eral Sales Aptitude, pp. 8. 4. Clerical Routine Aptitude, 
pp. 4. 5. Computational Aptitude, pp. 4. 6. Scientific 
Aptitude, pp. 8. 


TIEGS, ERNEST W., AND WILLIS W, CLARK. Cay. 


fornia Achievement Tests: Complete Battery. No, 1 
Primary Manual; A, pp. 16; B, pp. 16; C, pp. 16; and 
Test Sheet, pp. 21. No. 2. Elementary Manual: A 
pp. 23; B, pp. 20; C, pp. 20; and Test Sheet, pp, 96) 
No. 3. Intermediate Manual; A, pp. 16; B, pp. 20: 
C, pp. 20; Test Sheet, pp. 24. No.4. Advanced 
Manual; A, pp. 20; B, pp. 20; C, pp. 20; Test Sheet 
pp. 28. California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boule. 
vard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 1951. 


ROSS, ALF. Constitution of the United Nations: ° 
Analysis of Structure and Function. Pp. 236. Rinee TWAIN, MARK. Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
hart & Company, Inc., New York 16. 1951. $3.00. Pp. vii+ 221. Illustrated. The Globe Book Company 
Great inpersanes Ba attached to the, careful ond New York 10. 1951. $1.72. : 
critical study o 1e arter of the Unit Nations by In this adaptation by Ollie Depew, the colloquial flavor h 
independent scholars representing the various cultures and b serv ; Or has 
diverse legal systems of the world. roens B sci oe 
e 


ere a a TWAIN, MARK. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
SEGERS, J. E. La Ensetanza de la Lectura por el viii +219. ‘Illustrated. The Globe Book Conga 
Método Global. Pp. ix+298. Editorial Kapelusz, New York 10. 1951. $1.72. ¥ 
Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 1951. Adapted by Edwin H. Schubert and edited by Delpha Huri- 
burt for the Globe Adapted Classics. 
® 
6 
STRANG, RUTH. An Introduction to Child Study. Pp. TYNAN KENNETH He That Pla 8 the Ki i 
5 Ve Aeeities. _ The analinen Oemgeny, New View of the Theatre. Pp. 256. emma Gees at 
A third edition, deeeeee in close contact with children aes ge 4 , 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1950. $2.75, 
and young people can contribute to their development which Se ee ee eee et internat 


is subject to the influence of parents, grandparents, friends goes ; : 
teachers, doc wees te “ ' artistic authority, and rapier wit. There is an introduc. 
che tors, dentists, nurses, and many others. tory letter by Orson Welles. 
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Summer 1951 1918 1951 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


June 25-July 27 1. Curriculum Development CT | A A} 


(6 sem. hres.) 2. Remedial Reading \ 


July 30-Aug. 15 3. intergroup Relations 
WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


(3 sem. hrs.) 
Dormitory Rooms Available For Men and Women 
College of Education A New Group Plan 
UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT Low Cost Cash Dividends 
write: Director of Admissions 
: Available without medical examina- 
285 Park Ave., Bridgeport 4, Conn. tion to staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions with 25 or more 
employees. 


Write for complete information on the 
FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE plan and its nominal cost for your 


college. 
ase, 
Secondary i College Collective Life Insurance 
Individual Life Insurance 


Elementary University Annuities 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
preys oe ge _ Established by Carnegie Organizations 
223 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18,N. Y. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 























TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu. 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 
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